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COSTA  RICA. 

By  Consul  Samuel  T.  Lee,  San  Jose,  May  15. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  situated  between  the  Republics  of 
Nicaragua  and  Panama,  and  has  an  area  of  approximately  19,000 
square  miles.  Its  population  at  the  close  of  1914  was  estimated  at 
420,180.  Probably  60  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  on  the 
central  tableland,  where  the  elevation  varies  from  2,500  to  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  This  section  of  the  country  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate,  but  six  months  of  the  year  are  very  rainy.  The  lower  coast 
regions  are  hot,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  but  ideal  for  the  growth  of 
bananas,  cacao,  and  other  tropical  products. 

Means  of  Communication. 

Costa  Rica  at  present  is  reached  from  the  United  States  by  the 
steamships  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  on  the  Pacific.  Port  Limon  is  the 
principal  port  of  Costa  Rica  and  is  2,02G  miles  distant  from  New 
lYork,  and  1,309  miles  from  New  Orleans.  The  time  in  transit  be- 
tween New  York  and  Port  Limon  is  about  seven  days  and  between 
New  Orleans  five  days.  The  ports  (Limon  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pun- 
tarenas  on  the  Pacific)  are  connected  with  San  Jose,  the  capital,  by 
rail,  and  the  service  is  regular  and  reliable.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  weekly  sailings  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  for 
Port  Limon,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  leave 
San  Francisco  about  every  10  days  for  the  several  Pacific  ports  of 
Central  America,  including  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica.  However, 
about  all  of  the  passenger  travel  from  the  United  States  is  through 
the  Atlantic  port  of  Limon.  Under  normal  conditions  the  vessels  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Line  make  weekly  trips  between  New  York 
and  Port  Limon. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  connect  the  principal  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  population  on  the  tableland,  and  there  are  daily  through  pas- 
senger trains  each  way  between  Port  Limon  and  San  Jose,  also 
others  between  Puntarenas  and  San  Jcse.  The  banana  districts  are 
well  served  by  various  branches  of  the  Northern  Railway,  which 
carry  the  fruit  to  Port  Limon  for  shipment  abroad. 

Telegraph,  Postal,  and  Telephone  Systems. 

Almost  every  hamlet  is  connected  with  the  capital  by  a  Govern- 
ment-owned telegraph  system  which  is  fairly  efficient  and  moderate 
in  its  charges.    When  messages  are  sent  in  Spanish,  which  is  the  offi- 
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cial  and  commercial  language  of  the  country,  10  words  can  be  sent 
for  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  United  States  currency,  and  by  a 
reciprocal  agreement  this  domestic  rate  applies  throughout  the  five 
countries  of  Central  America ;  and  by  ^t  similar  agreement  the  domes- 
tic rate  of  postage  (approximately  2  cents  gold  per  15  grams)  ap- 
plies throughout  the  five  sister  Republics.  The  Government  of  Costa 
Eica  also  maintains  a  smaller  system  of  telephone  for  its  official  use, 
and  a  private  company  maintains  a  telephone  system  that  connects 
the  larger  cities  of  the  tableland.  There  is  also  telephonic  communi- 
cation between  the  capital  and  both  ports.  There  are  two  wireless 
stations  in  Costa  Rica,  both  on  the  Atlantic  coast — one  at  Port  Limon 
and  the  other  at  Colorado  Bar,  near  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua.  Com- 
mercial cablegrams  to  foreign  countries  are  sent  from  Costa  Rica 
over  the  land  lines  to  the  cable  station  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua. 

Principal  Cities  and  Trade  Centers,  and  Methods  of  Merchandising. 

The  capital  and  chief  commercial  center  is  San  Jose,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  34,784.  The  other  larger  towns  and  cities  are:  Heredia, 
8,100;  Port  Limcn,  7,021;  Alajuela,  6,345;  Cartago,  4,842;  and  Pun- 
tarenas,  4,726. 

The  cities  of  San  Jose,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  and  Cartago  are  closely 
grouped  at  the  center  of  the  tableland,  which  is  the  only  well -settled 
section  of  the  country.  At  San  Jose  arc  located  the  larger  importing 
houses,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  this  poini  that  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
settled  portion  of  the  country  are  supplied  with  imported  merchan- 
dise. The  greater  part  of  the  merchandising  in  Costa  Rica  is  con- 
trolled by  some  8  or  10  large  Avholesale  importing  firms,  which  really 
combine  banking  and  merchandising  in  that  they  extend  open-ac- 
count credit  to  the  smaller  retailers  and  charge  1  per  cent  per  month 
on  monthly  balances.  These  hundreds  of  smaller  dealers  are  in  fact 
but  distributing  agents  for  the  larger  houses,  which  in  time  of 
financial  strain  simply  wait  on  the  smaller  dealer  until  conditions 
improve.  This  relation  between  the  larger  wholesalers  and  smaller 
retailers  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  number  of  failures  at 
present. 

As  a  rule,  the  larger  houses  are  jealous  of  their  importing  monoply, 
and  will  deal  only  v/ith  exporters  from  foreign  countries  Vvho  confine 
their  trading  to  the  wholesalers.  In  other  words,  a  prospective  ex- 
porter from  the  United  States  must  take  his  choice  between  dealing 
exclusively  with  a  few  larger  houses  or  dealing  directly  vvith  the 
smaller  and  often  less  reliable  retailers.  One  American  packer  of 
meat  products  has  established  a  branch  at  San  Jose  and  has  a  large 
trade  with  the  smaller  merchants;  another  American  packer  con- 
tinues to  deal  only  with  the  larger  houses,  who  in  turn  distribute  the 
goods  to  their  smaller  customers  throughout  the  Republic.  Next  in 
order  of  importance  come  some  20  smaller  importers  who  import 
directly  and  carry  on  a  combined  wholesale  and  retail  business. 
These  firms  are  really  the  larger  retailers  of  the  country,  and  their 
buying  is  generally  done  directly  from  foreign  countries.  The  lar- 
gest wholesale  firms  sell  them  very  little,  and  trading  with  them  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  exporter  is  not  considered  offensive  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  larger  establishments. 
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Spanisli  is  the  official  and  commercial  language  of  the  country, 
and  only  the  larger  houses  are  prepared  to  correspond  in  English. 
Duties  are  assessed  by  gross  weight,  and  merchandise  should  be  se- 
curely but  lightly  packed.  Leading  American  exporters  have  made 
marked  progress  in  this  regard  during  the  last  five  years,  and  at 
present  little  complaint  is  heard.  The  entire  transit  from  the 
United  States  to  San  Jose,  the  chief  distributing  center,  is  by  steam- 
ship and  rail,  and  pack  animals  are  not  used. 

Trade  of  Costa  Rica  by  Countries. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  during  1914  reached  the  total  of 
$18,413,427,  consisting  of  imports,  $7,551,679,  and  exports,  $10,801,748. 
The  following  table  gives  the  value  in  United  States  currency  of 
Costa  Rica's  imports  from  and  exports  to  various  countries  during 
1913  and  1914. 


Countries. 

Import 

s  from. 

Exports  to. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

S4. 467.020 

1.. 34 1,981 

1,289,739 

387,3.56 

350, 010 

303,979 

170,228 

158,937 

46,  SS9 

169,360 

$4,022,779 
1,004,787 
1,088,952 
300, 557 
270, 350 
330, 009 
176, 709 
136, 685 
35,493 
125,3.58 

?5, 241, 260 
504, 724 
4,317,512 
95, 991 
39, 222 
59, 865 

?4, 893, 217 
472, 4S6 

Germanv   .  .. 

5,191,916 

France 

123, 824 

Central  America 

40,188 

Spanisli  America 

72, 774 

Italy 

Spam 

Belgium 

other  countries 

63,994 

67, 343 

Total        

8, 085, 109 

7,551,679 

10,321,568 

10,861,748 

Percentage  of  Imports  from  Each  Country. 

The  United  States  furnished  over  53  per  cent  of  the  imports  into 
Costa  Rica  for  1914,  compared  with  51  per  cent  for  1913 ;  Germany, 
14  per  cent,  compared  with  15  per  cent;  and  Great  Britain,  14  per 
cent,  compared  with  14  per  cent.  The  origin  of  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  past  five  years  by  percentages  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 

ICIO 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

Per  cent. 

48.56 

12.t.2 

17.  OS 

4.16 

7.53 

2.10 

2.41 

.73 

4.61 

.20 

Per  cent. 

4'3. 29 

19.03 

17.34 

4.95 

4.17 

2.76 

2.17 

1.10 

.73 

1.46 

Per  cent. 

50.46 

17.24 

15.95 

4.86 

3.82 

2.11 

1.96 

1.48 

.02 

1.50 

100.00 

Per  cent. 

51.44 

15.44 

14.85 

4.4:5 

4.03 

1.96 

1.83 

3.50 

.54 

1.95 

Per  cent. 
53  27 

14.10 

Groat  Britain 

14.42 

France 

3.98 

Central  America 

3.58 

Italy              

2.34 

1.81 

Spanish  America 

4.37 

B  elgium 

.47 

1.6S 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

Imports  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  use  of  the  parcel  post  for  the  importation  of  lightweight 
merchandise  is  in  general  use  by  the  dealers  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
values  of  merchandise  thus  imported  during  the  past  five  vears  were: 
1910,  $380,515;  1911,  $622,104;  1912,  $558,044;  1913,  $615,002;  and 
1914,  $455,794. 
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The  followinn-  table  gives  by  percentages  the  origin  of  imports  by 
parcel  post  during  the  past  five  years : 


Countries. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

Per  cent. 
24.10 
37.64 
20.  SO 

4.67 
11.69 

1.10 

Per  cent. 
21.84 
34. 53 
24.11 

7.34 
10.34 

1.S4 

Per  cent. 
25.01 
35.17 
19.47 

5.56 
11.68 

3.13 

Per  cent. 
20.60 
34.05 
19.20 
0.05 
11.85 
1.65 

Per  cent. 
20.56 

26.08 

17.51 

Italy                                

12.69 

10.44 

3.72 

Total               

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.00 

The  total  value  of  the  general  imports  during  last  year  decreased 
over  $1,100,000  compared  with  1913  and  was  smaller  than  any  total 
during  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures:  1910, 
$7,897,730;  1911,  $8,872,161;  1912,  $10,079,307;  1913,  $8,685,109;  and 
1914,  $7,551,679. 
Imports  and  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  imports  and  the 
principal  covmtries  of  origin  for  the  past  two  years : 


Articles  and  co-jiilries  of 
origin. 

1913 

1914 

Articles  and  countries  of 
origin. 

1913 

1914 

5S2S.948 

243, 802 

355,042 

124,099 

51 , 463 

3?, 009 

323,007 

323,067 

201,975 

258.329 

150,142 

76,173 

29,690 

24,039 

20,378 

$800,291 

285,041 

302,233 

112,613 

37,997 

34,247 

221,885 

221,885 

250, 226 

228,224 

162,898 

90,547 

23,063 

19,924 

23, 847 

Electric  material 

United  States 

S150,339 
121,416 
258,407 
257,457 
200,362 
194,968 
162,985 
162,966 
266, 772 
272,242 
143,391 
31,621 
82, OSS 
219. 487 
219,487 

5174,341 
159  432 

United  States   

Flour 

1S9  329 

United  States 

1S3  542 

Italy 

Lard 

204  927 

United  States 

202, 485 
88  683 

Cattle  (on  hoof) 

Lumber        

N  icaragua 

United  States 

67  020 

Coal                            

EailTT'av  material 

241  139 

United  States 

United  States 

140,981 

Drugs 

Rice 

160  311 

United  States 

United  States 

5G  383 

Germany 

Germany .  . 

76  405 

France 

Wheat 

366,641 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

3G''i  G'^i 

Agricultural  Products — Banana  Exports. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Costa  Eica  are  bananas 
and  coffee.  Bananas  are  grown  commercially  in  the  hot  and  damp 
lands  of  the  Atlantic  const,  and  are  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Limon 
and  Almirante,  Costa  Eica.  Coffee  is  almost  exclusively  a  product 
of  the  higher  tableland,  and  is  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Puntarenas 
and  Limon. 

As  shown  by  the  following  figures  covering  the  exportation  of 
bananas  in  bunches,  this  industry  places  Costa  Eica  in  the  lead  of 
banana-producing  countries:  1910,  9,097,285;  1911,  9,309,586;  1912, 
10,647,702;  1913,^11,170,812;  and  1914,  10,162,912. 

The  decrease  of  more  than  a  million  bunches  during  1914  was  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  banana  disease  and  the  falling 
off  of  the  demand  during  the  last  fi^'e  months  of  the  year.  Many  of 
the  banana  plantations  that  formerly  shipped  fruit  through  Port 
Limon  have  now  ceased  producing,  and  others  are  no  longer  profit- 
able. The  presence  of  the  disease  has  not  entirely  discouraged  plant- 
ers, but  it  is  an  established  fact,  and  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be 
a  serious  menace  to  the  industry.     Its  results  are  well  known,  but 
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its  origin  and  elimination  are  as  yet  unsolved  problems.  The  United 
Fruit  Co.  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  scientific  research 
endeavoring  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  no  real  progress 
has  yet  been  made.  As  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  the  industry 
is  well  established,  in  spite  of  this  disease,  and  new  plantations  are 
being  made  at  various  points  in  the  fruit  districts  of  this  country. 
Considerable  immunity  has  been  obtained  by  making  careful  selec- 
tion of  healthy  slips  for  new  plantations,  and  the  new  lands  now, 
being  developed  seem  to  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  quite  free  from 
this  pest.  , 

Prices  of  Banana  Lands. 

Lands  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas  and  within  reach  of 
railroad  transportation  range  in  price  from  $35  to  $40  United  States 
currency  per  hectare  (2.47  acres).  All  banana  lands  worth  while — 
that  is,  adaptable  and  near  transportation — have  been  filed  on  and 
title  secured.  The  several  owners  are  now  holding  them  at  the  prices 
quoted.  The  new  land  is  first  underbrushed  only,  leaving  the  larger 
growth  standing.  It  is  then  planted  and  the  larger  growth  is  after- 
wards felled  on  the  planted  ground.  In  the  climate  of  the  banana 
zone  all  the  heavier  growth  rots  away  in  approximately  two  years. 
The  labor  of  clearing  and  planting  is  generally  let  out  by  contract 
to  the  native  and  West  Indian  negro  laborers.  The  following  are 
the  minimum  items  of  cost  per  hectare  to  bring  new  banana  land 
not  requiring  drainage  to  the  first  cutting  of  fruit :  Original  cost  of 
virgin  land,  $35 ;  clearing  and  planting,  $35 ;  roads  and  replanting, 
$20;  equipment,  $20;  total  cost  per  hectare,  $110. 

The  foregoing  item  of  "  equipment  "  includes  mules,  tools,  laborers' 
camps,  etc.  Labor  for  odd  work  is  paid  $1  United  States  currency 
per  day  without  rations,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  routine  work  is 
done  by  contract.  Nearl}''  all  the  farms  need  mule  tramwaj^s,  and  it 
is  generally  computed  that  each  hundred  hectares  needs  1  mile  of 
tramway.  Each  mile  of  tramway  of  10-pound  rails  costs  between 
$1,000  and  $1,500,  according  to  the  character  of  land  traversed. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  of  and  Revenue  from  Banana  Lands. 

After  the  farm  reaches  full  production  at,  say,  the  third  year  from 
planting,  the  approximate  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  the  interest 
on  the  investment  plus  12  to  15  cents  per  first-class  stem  of  bananas 
calculated  on  nine  hands  up.  A  new  banana  farm  in  Costa  Rica  pro- 
duces within  12  to  IS  months  from  time  of  planting,  averaging  120 
first  and  second  class  stems  per  hectare  for  the  first  18  months,  gradu- 
ally increasing  until  the  third  year,  and  then  averaging  400  stems 
each  hectare  per  year  while  the  farm  continues  in  first-class  condition. 
These  figures  arc  for  first-class  lands,  such  as  river  bottoms,  and  with 
all  conditions  normal. 

A  farm  in  first-class  condition  produces  up  to  80  per  cent  of  first- 
class  stems,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being  second-class  bunches. 
The  ruling  net  price  at  present  is  30  cents  gold  per  bunch  of  firsts 
and  14^  cents  per  bunch  of  seconds.  Contracts  at  the  prices  quoted 
are  made  by  the  independent  growers  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  for 
fruit  placed  alongside  that  company's  railroad  tracks.  There  is  an 
export  tax  of  1  cent  per  bunch,  which  is  paid  by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
This  company  is  the  sole  exporter  of  bananas  from  Costa  Kica. 
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Several  foreigners  and  Costa  Eicans  have  become  wealthy  by  dedi- 
cating their  time  and  capital  to  this  industry.  The  figures  given 
show  a  handsome  profit  under  normal  conditions,  but  banana  grow- 
ing is  not  without  its  serious  setbacks,  such  as  blight,  hurricanes,  lack 
of  demand  for  fruit,  etc.  However,  it  is  generally  a  good  proposi- 
tion if  the  lands  are  near  transportation,  but  the  management  of 
farms  distant  from  the  railroads  involves  high  initial  cost  for  tram- 
ways and  their  subsequent  maintenance.  The  successful  banana 
planters  give  their  close  personal  supervision,  and  this  means  resi- 
dence in  a  climate  that  is  at  least  trying  and  often  unhealthy  for 
natives  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  To  come  to  a  new  country,  a  new 
climate,  and  untried  conditions,  tying  up  one's  money  and  then  per- 
haps becoming  disappointed,  is  a  serious  matter.  With  proper  pre- 
liminary investigation  and  careful  selection  several  Americans  have 
succeeded,  but  undue  haste  may  lead  to  failure. 
The  Coffee  Industry. 

The  higher  tableland  (mesa  central)  of  Costa  Eica  is  admirably 
suited  in  the  way  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  for  the  production 
of  a  high  grade  of  coffee,  which  is  highly  prized  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  In  fact.  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues to  take  some  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  production,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  average  prices  per  100  pounds  received  in  London 
during  each  of  the  past  five  years:  1909-10,  $10.14;  1910-11,  $12.02; 
1911-12,  $15.07;  1912-13,  $14.09;  1913-14,  $14.16. 

The  export  crop  year  is  calculated  from  October  1  to  September  30 
of  the  following  year.  The  following  figures  show  amounts  ex- 
ported during  each  of  the  past  five  years  in  pounds:  1909-10,  31,673,- 
237;  1910-11,  27.810,543;  1911-12,  26,923,325;  1912-13,  28,641,930; 
1913-14,  38,977,550. 

The  coffee  exported  during  1913-14  was  shipped  as  follows :  To 
Great  Britain,  75.78  per  cent;  Germany,  10.3G  per  cent;  United 
States,  10.02  per  cent ;  and  France,  3  per  cent. 

This  coffee  is  probably  better  known  in  the  San  Francisco  markets 
than  at  any  other  point  in  the  United  States.  During  1914,  1,889,197 
pounds  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Puntarenas  to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  showing  a  total  declared  value  of  $227,200. 

Generally  speaking  the  coffee-growing  industry  is  carried  on  by 
native  planters,  but  in  recent  years  British,  American,  French,  and 
Ge^-'man  residents  have  entered  the  field,  with  marked  success  in  some 
instances  and  failures  in  others.  The  present  outlook  for  the  next 
crop  is  most  encouraging,  and  the  leading  planters  agree  that  the 
spring  florescence  of  1915  throughout  the  country  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  and  promises  a  record  crop  for  the  export 
year  of  1914-15. 

Prices  of  Coffee  Lands. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  no  available  and  adaptable 
coffee  lands  for  sale,  but  it  is  possible  for  one  to  buy  titled  virgin 
lands  at  different  prices  according  to  location  and  adaptability. 
First-class  coffee  plantations  in  full  production  can  not  be  bought 
for  much  less  than  $250  gold  per  "rnanzana"  (1.72  acres).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Costa  Eican  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cost 
of  producing  coffee  on  good  land  is  approximately  $2.50  gold  per 
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"  f anega."  The  "  f anega  "  is  a  unit  of  measure  for  coffee  in  fruit, 
and  is  equivalent  to  approximately  11  bushels.  The  "  f  anega  "  is 
the  amount  of  coffee  in  the  fruit  generally  computed  necessary  to 
produce  125  pounds  of  cleaned  coffee.  A  fair  average  production  is 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  about  9  "  f  anegas  " 
of  coffee  in  fruit  per  "  manzana." 

A  practical  laiowledge  of  coffee  growing  is  essential,  and  one 
ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
handling  the  native  labor.  No  investments  are  counseled  until  after 
careful  i^ersonal  investigation  on  the  spot.  Only  a  few  Americans 
have  made  a  success  of  coffee  growing  in  Costa  Eica,  though  several 
have  tried  it  without  results.  Fertile  lands  distant  from  transporta- 
tion can  be  acquired  at  low  prices,  but  the  lack  of  transportation 
makes  them  practically  imadaptable  for  coffee  growing. 

[A  recently  revised  list  of  leading  coffee  planters  and  exporters  in 
Costa  Rica  was  transmitted  with  this  report,  copy  of  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  one 
of  its  branch  offices.  These  planters  use  considerable  machinery  and 
supplies  of  American  origin.] 

Gold  and  Silver  Output. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  mined  and  ex- 
ported during  each  of  the  past  five  years:  1910,  $811,186;  1911, 
$1,190,406;  1912,  $817,-565;  1913,  $1,021,473;  1914,  $888,599. 

The  decrease  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver  during  1914  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Abangarez  gold  fields,  the  largest 
producer  in  former  years,  Avas  shut  down  during  nine  months  of  1914. 
In  the  early  part  of  1915  (he  Abangarez  mines  were  placed  under  new 
management,  and  at  present  work  is  under  way  toward  reopening 
these  properties,  which,  when  shipments  begin,  will  at  once  bring  the 
rate  of  production  back  to  the  normal  figures. 

The  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  Panama  &  Costa  Rica 
Mining  Co.,  the  Aguacate  mines  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Montezuma 
mines  of  Costa  Rica  were  worked  throughout  the  year  with  generally 
satisfactory  results.  These  mines  are  mostly  owned  by  American 
capital,  and  the  entire  product  eventually  reaches  the  United  States. 
Percentages  of  Exports  to  Each  Country. 

Of  the  exports  from  Costa  Rica  last  year  great  Britain  took  the 
lead  from  the  United  States  in  purchases,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  percentages  of  exports  to  each  country  for  the  past  five 
years : 


Countries. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

Per  ceni. 

60.22 

35.32 

3.28 

.45 
.44 
.21 
.03 

Per  cent. 

55.14 

39.76 

3.37 

.67 
.44 
.41 
.21 

Per  cent. 
49.90 
41.64 

5.55 

1.30 

.70 

.43 

.43 

Per  cent. 

50.77 

41.83 

4.89 

.93 

.58 

.38 

.62 

Per  cent. 
45.05 

Great  Britain 

47.80 

4.35 

1.14 

Spanish  America 

.67 

Central  America 

.37 

other  countries 

.02 

Total 

100. 03 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Although  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Costa  Rica  was  less 
during  1914  than  any  of  the  preceding  four  years  the  value  of  the 
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general  exports  from  Costa  Rica  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding four  j^ears,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  of  the  total  ex- 
port trade:  iOlO,  $8,374,364;  1911,  $8,924,191;  1912,  $9,964,004;  1913, 
$10,321,508;  and  1914,  $10,861,748. 

Principal  Exports  and  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  for  two 
years,  and  the  principal  countries  of  destination,  according  to  cus- 
toms statistics: 


Articles  and  countries  of 
destination. 

1913 

1914 

Articles  and  countries  of 
destination. 

1913 

1914 

?.5, 194, 42S 

3,884,946 

1,284,847 

105,034 

9,644 

01,741 

27, 740 

3,605,029 

216,302 

2,956,123 

•288,402 

1,021,473 

1,021.473 

132, SS3 

52, 835 

65,517 

$4, 725, 754 

3,281,012 

1, 444. 742 

84,. 507 

9,898 

39,192 

25,253 

4,063,360 

467,269 

3,533,895 

483.124 

888,599 

888,599 

110, 780 

50,207 

39, 584 

Rubber 

S44, 482 

38,202 

1.2.56 

141,361 

128, 333 

1,427 

94,297 

31,. 585 

8,602 

251 

4,292 

3,571 

3,727 

2,072 

1,653 

S12  134 

United  States 

United  States 

Germany 

11,148 
221 

Timber 

123,814 

Cedar 

81.711 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

13,299 

10, 184 
48,510 

Cofieo          

Chile 

Mahogany 

9  786 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

2,934 

Great  Britain 

Cocobolo 

3,302 

United  States    .  .' 

28, 388 

Hides  (cattle) 

United  States 

Germany 

21,971 

United  States 

6,277 

Germany 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States  from  Consular  District. 

There  were  no  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  San 
Jose  for  the  United  States  during  1914  and  only  $1,485  worth  in  1913. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  consular  agency  at  Puntarenas  for 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $403,419  for  1914  compared  with 
$323,168  for  1913.  The  quantities  and  values  for  1914  and  the  values 
for  1913  follow: 


Articles. 


1913 


Value. 


1914 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cofiee 

Deerskins 

Gold 

Hides 

Rubber 

Timber: 

Cedar  and  mahogany. 

Cocobolo , 

All  other  articles 


.pounds. 
do... 


.pounds. 
....do... 


.cubic  feet. 
tons. 


S121,527 

9,002 

162,512 

14,323 

9,049 

5,000 


1,889,197 
39,010 


94,030 
2, 991 


35,098 
2,011.5 


1,755 


Total . 


323, 103 


S227, 200 

8,946 

110,321 

13,381 

2,178 

16, 302 
24,000 
1,091 


403,419 


Financial  and  Banking  Conditions. 

Under  normal  conditions  transportation  and  banking  facilities 
with  the  United  States  are  well  established,  but  at  the  close  of  1914 
local  importers  began  to  have  difficulty  in  remitting  because  of  lack 
of  exchange.  Local  financiers  attribute  this  difficulty  to  a  reduction 
of  credits  from  abroad,  an^  the  result  is  that  tlie  normal  rate  of 
exchange,  v>diich  under  former  conditions  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
$1  equaling  2.15  colones,  has  steadily  risen  to  $1  equaling  2.80  colones. 
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This  condition  has  reduced  imports  materially  and  has  caused  the 
Government  considerable  difficulty,  for  the  reason  that  its  principal 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  imports.  Before  war  was  declared 
in  Europe  imports  had  fallen  15  per  cent  belovv^  the  corresponding 
period  of  1913,  and  at  the  close  of  1011  they  had  fallen  off  50  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  However,  payments  have  been  maintained  on  the  country's  for- 
eign debt,  and  a  recent  domestic  loan,  amounting  to  $500,000,  was 
subscribed  within  a  week.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  obtain  another 
small  loan  from  American  bankers  to  tide  over  the  present  needs  of 
the  Government. 

The  abnormal  rate  of  exchange  has  caused  the  merchants  to  in- 
crease their  prices  from  25  to  35  per  cent  in  order  to  provide  a  margin 
of  safety,  and  the  prices  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  are  steadily 
increasing. 

The  larger  houses  at  San  Jose  are  sound  and  vrill  in  all  probability 
be  able  to  withstand  the  strain.  American  exporters  will  find  the 
larger  and  more  responsible  firms  listed  and  rated  in  either  Dun's  or 
Bradstreet's,  but,  generally  speaking,  trading  with  the  rest  should  be 
confined  to  "  cash  against  documents,"  or  a  guaranty  of  payment  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  present  year's  coffee  crop  promises  to  be  a  record  breaker,  and 
all  are  hoping  for  good  prices  which  may  relieve  the  present  financial 
strain.  The  failure  of  the  Banco  Comercial  de  Costa  Eica  has  added 
to  Costa  Eica's  difficulties,  and  at  present  it  would  appear  that  even 
the  depositors  will  receive  but  20  per  cent  of  their  balances. 

By  Special  Agent  Garrard  Harris. 
Cattle  and  Stock  Raising. 

In  many  respects  Costa  Eica  in  certain  districts  is  ideal  for  stock 
raising,  and  especially  the  production  of  beef  cattle.  The  forage  is 
abundant  and  nutritious,  available  at  all  seasons,  and  there  is  ample 
shade  and  water.  There  are  few  diseases  that  attack  cattle.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  nor  tuberculosis  among 
cattle.  The  garrapata,  or  tick,  is  prevalent  throughout  the  country, 
as  in  all  tropical  countries,  but  the  cattle  are  largely  immune  to  the 
fever. 

Costa  Eica  is  well  started  on  its  career  as  a  beef-producing  countiy, 
and  some  cattle  are  now  being  exported  to  Panama  for  beef.  The 
customs  figures  show  that  in  1912,  10.17G  head  of  cattle  were  im- 
ported into  Costa  Eica  from  Nicaragua,  and  in  1913,  11,037  head. 
Both  years  the  importation  was  largely  of  cows,  young  heifers,  calves, 
and  young  steers  for  fattening.  Some  good  sires  for  beef  stock  have 
been  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  breeders  of  fine  beef  and 
milch  stock  might  find  it  to  their  interest  to  loolc:  into  the  market. 
There  is  also  a  general  determination  to  improve  the  milch  stock  and 
to  develop  the  dairying  industry.  The  Costa  Eican  cattle  are  of 
average  size  and  the  grass-fattened  steers  shipped  to  Panama  were  in 
prime  condition. 

Land  suitable  for  stock  raising  may  be  obtained  with  good  titles 
from  the  Government  at  reasonable  rates  and  upon  liberal  terms. 
Fine  sires  and  dams,  designed  for  the  improvement  of  herds,  are 
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admitted  free  of  duty.  The  cattle  lands,  or  "  potreros,"  are  given  at 
141,650  hectares,  or  something  over  300,000  acres,  and  the  pastures  at 
55,776  hectares,  or  more  than  125,000  acres. 

The  breeding  of  horses  and  mules  is  as  yet  unimportant.  Most  of 
the  native  horses  and  mules  are  small,  but  thrifty  and  strong.  The 
ox  is  the  favorite  motive  power. 

Construction  of  Modern  Frame  Hoitses. 

Costa  Eica  contains  a  great  quantity  of  the  woods  common  to  the 
Tropics — mahogany,  cedar,  cocobolo,  balsa,  rosewood,  palo  de  mora, 
ceiba,  and  others  more  or  less  generally  know^n.  There  is  also  log- 
wood and  fustic,  but  these  have  not  been  exploited  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  exportation  of  logs  and  lumber  has  been  a  consid- 
erable item  in  the  foreign  trade.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
noted  in  the  last  few  years  a  tendency  in  the  Republic  to  break  away 
from  the  use  of  the  adobe  (sun-dried  mud  brick)  for  construction 
purposes  by  the  more  well-to-do  people,  and  to  build  houses  of  frame 
along  more  modern  lines.  In  San  Jose,  Cartago,  Alajuela,  Heredia, 
Puntarenas,  the  observer  is  struck  with  the  number  of  modern  frame 
houses,  both  in  design  and  construction,  that  are  comparatively  new 
or  under  process  of  construction.  This  tendency  has  caused  a  num- 
ber of  sawmills  to  start  operations  in  Costa  Rica.  The  consumption 
of  the  native  lumber  is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow;  the 
United  States,  however,  has  shipped  considerable  quantities  from 
the  Southern  mills.  With  the  extension  of  power  lines  distributing 
electricity  over  a  larger  area  will  come  an  impetus  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  small  mills  will  spring  up  in  numerous  localities.  There 
is  little  or  no  siding  and  weatherboarding,  either  plain  or  fancy 
made,  and  practically  no  tongue-and-groove  flooring. 
Market  for  Builders'  Supplies. 

With  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Costa  Ricans  to  accept  the 
frame  houses  built  in  up-to-date  manner  will  come  a  larger  demand 
for  a  number  of  articles  that  the  United  States  can  and  probably  will 
supply,  such  as  builders'  hardware  of  all  varieties,  bathroom  and 
toilet  accessories,  plumbing  material  of  all  kinds,  electric  fixtures  and 
wiring  and  supplies,  metal  and  asbestos  shingles,  paint,  stains,  and 
varnishes,  plastering  material,  wall  paper,  mattings,  carpets  and 
rugs,  wire  screen,  frames,  and  a  host  of  other  things  that  follow  the 
building  of  frame  houses  of  various  types  by  people  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  matter  of  paints,  however.  Great  Britain  sells  twice  as  much 
as  the  United  States.  The  market  is  not  a  large  one  as  yet,  the  total 
imports  being  hardly  over  $35,000  to  $40,000  annually.  In  view  of 
the  probable  expansion  of  the  market,  however,  it  would  pay  Ameri- 
can paint  manufacturers  to  be  more  aggressive  and  investigate  the 
assertion  made,  not  only  in  Costa  Rica  but  in  other  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America,  to  the  effect  that  the  English  prepared  paints  have 
been  made  more  especially  for  the  trying  conditions  of  tropic  ex- 
posure and  wear  better  than  the  American  paints. 

Industrial  Establishments — Coffee  Drying  and  Grading  Establishments. 

There  are  officially  enumerated  3,296  factories  and  industries  in  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica.    The  Province  of  San  Jose,  being  the  most 
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populous,  is  credited  with  the  greatest  number,  1,145;  the  Province 
of  Alajiiela  next  with  701;  Cartago,  629;  Giianacaste,  355;  Heredia, 
231 ;  and  the  Province  of  Limon  with  37. 

There  are  listed  SO  simple  coffee-drying  establishments;  that  is, 
cement  floors  where  the  coffee  is  dried  after  the  preliminar}^  pulping 
and  washing.  It  is  afterwards  taken  to  a  "  beneficio,"  where  the 
"  pergamino  •'  or  parchment-like  hull  is  removed  by  machinery,  the 
grains  cleaned  of  adhering  husks,  and  run  over  screens  and  sep- 
arating devices  to  grade  it. 

Of  '•  beneficios  de  cafe  simples,"  where  cleaning,  grading,  and  treat- 
ing are  done  by  hand  or  animal  power,  there  are  70,  of  which  20  are 
in  the  Province  of  Alajuela,  32  in  Heredia,  9  in  San  Jose,  and  8  in 
Cartago.  Establishments  operated  by  steam  number  55,  of  which  28 
are  in  the  Province  of  San  Jose,  14  in  Heredia,  8  in  Alajuela,  and  5  in 
Cartago.  There  are  68  operated  by  water  power,  either  direct  or 
by  converting  it  into  electricity.  There  are  21  of  these  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  San  Jose,  15  in  Alajuela,  24  in  Cartago,  and  8  in  Heredia. 
The  machinery  in  use  is  of  various  makes,  American  predominating 
in  the  more  up-to-date  establishments,  and  most  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  turbines  are  all  American  make. 

Starch,  Broom,  Woodworking,  and  Other  Establishments. 

There  are  19  establishments  making  starch  in  the  Province  of 
Alajuela  and  3  in  Cartago.  As  a  rule  the  equipment  is  crude  and  in- 
expensive. The  starch,  which  is  used  locally,  is  not  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country. 

Sixteen  broom  factories  are  listed,  all  of  them  small  and  most  of 
them  making  brooms  from  palm  fiber,  which  makes  a  very  durable 
end  satisfactory  if  not  an  ornate  broom. 

There  are  373  woodworking  establishments,  including  cabinet- 
makers and  furniture  and  picture-frame  makers,  sash  and  door  frame 
makers,  as  well  as  makers  of  native  carts,  millwork,  etc.  The  Costa 
Ricans  have  shown  great  aptitude  in  crafts  of  the  sort,  and  the  solid 
mahogany  and  cedar  furniture  turned  out  by  hand  is  well  made  and 
artistic  and  would  do  credit  to  some  of  the  best  factories  of  the 
United  States.  In  most  of  these  small  shops  there  is  no  machinery 
whatever.  Some  foot-power  machinery  has  been  purchased  of  late 
years,  and  now,  since  electric  power  is  available  at  reasonable  rates, 
th.ere  should  be  an  opening  for  motor-driven  apparatus,  if  not  too 
expensive.  Fifty  of  these  woodworking  establishments  are  in  the 
Province  of  Alajuela  and  74  in  Guanacaste. 
Shoe  Factories  and  Bottling  Works. 

There  are  several  shoe  factories  in  the  country,  equipped  with  mod- 
ern American  shoe  machinery,  and  a  very  creditable  product  is  turned 
cut — stylish,  well  finished,  and  comparing  favorably  with  some  of 
the  best  examples  of  foreign-made  shoes.  This  industry  is  protected 
by  the  tariff,  and  the  entire  output  is  used  in  the  country.  About 
$97,000  is  the  average  importation  of  leather  of  all  varieties  and  of 
the  finer  sorts  to  be  used  in  the  factories.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  furnish  approximately  85  per  cent  and  Germany  about  14 
per  cent. 

There  are  a  number  of  bottling  establishments  in  the  Pepublic 
making  soft  drinks  and  aerated  waters.     Some  of  the  bottling  ma- 
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cliinery  is  from  Germany,  but  most  of  it  is  from  the  United  States. 
The  consumption  of  bottled  "  soft  drinks "  in  Costa  Rica  is  esti- 
mated bet^A'een  1,200  and  1,500  dozen  per  day  and  of  aerated  waters 
something  like  200  dozen.  Old  beer  bottles  are  in  great  demand  as 
containers  for  the  drinks,  as  new  bottles  are  expensive.  The  flavors 
particularly  liked  by  the  trade  are  sarsaparilla,  lemon,  ginger  ale, 
cream  soda,  strawberry,  etc.  Stock  flavors  are  also  made,  and  the 
flavoring  comes  from  the  United  States.  The  largest  bottling  works 
are  at  San  Jose,  and  Cartago,  Hereclia,  Alajuela,  and  Puntarenas 
have  small  establishments. 

PORT  LIMON. 

By  Consul  Chester  Donalison. 

There  was  a  general  depression  throughout  the  consular  district  of 
Port  Limon  during  last  year  in  almost  every  line  of  business.  Even 
before  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  which  paralyzed  business 
everywhere,  raising  the  prices  of  prime  necessities  and  interrupting 
transportation  facilities,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  controls  the 
principal  industry  on  this  coast,  in  March,  1914,  had  already  insti- 
tuted a  general  policy  of  economy  throughout  all  departments,  "  let- 
ting out "  hundreds  of  employees.  It  abandoned  some  of  its  largest 
plantations,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  banana  disease,  and  reduced 
its  forces  at  work  on  new  extensions,  later  on  practically  suspending 
all  such  work,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  in  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness. Then  came  the  war,  completely  paralyzing  what  little  business 
remained,  stopping  all  imports  from  abroad,  and  causing  a  general 
dislocation  by  the  complete  elimination  of  all  credits. 

Decrease  in  Shipping — Business  Depression. 

The  shipping  at  Port  Limon  also  fell  off  in  both  numbers  and  ton- 
nage, but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  lines  of  industry  and 
business.  In  1913,  497  ships,  of  1,17G,244  net  registered  tons,  entered, 
but  in  1914  only  351  ships,  of  866,358  tons,  arrived.  This  does  not 
represent  by  any  means  the  actual  decrease  in  business,  as  formerly 
most  of  the  ships  came  in  and  went  out  well  loaded,  while  now  they 
arrive  almost  empty  and  leave  with  only  half  cargoes. 

As  a  result  of  this  depression  in  business  two  of  the  largest  whole- 
sale establishments  doing  business  in  this  district  for  several  years 
past  are  retiring  from  business  in  this  city  and  confining  their  efforts 
to  the  interior  towns  of  Costa  Hica.  This  leaves  only  two  large 
wdiolesale  houses  (the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  W.  Steinvorth  &  Bro., 
American  and  German)  doing  the  importing  and  distributing  of 
merchandise  in  this  district.  The  smaller  firms  have  shown  the 
effects  of  bad  business  and  have  been  unable  with  their  small  capitals 
to  stem  the  downward  tide  and  have  closed  their  doors. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  city  and  vicinity  has  de- 
creased during  the  same  time  about  2,000,  and  those  remaining  still 
on  the  pay  rolls  are  receiving  only  80  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
getting  for  their  services  a  year  ago,  while  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
even  higher  prices  for  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  the  bad  business  and  paralyzation  of  indus- 
tries caused  by  the  banana  blight  and  the  war,  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  maintained  a  weekly  service  of  up-to-date  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  between  New  York,  Port  Limon,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Habana;  another  between  New  Orleans  and  the  same  ports;  and  a 
third  between  Boston  and  Port  Limon  via  Habana,  Cuba.  All 
these  regular  liners  are  now  under  the  American  flag,  making  at 
least  60,000  net  tons  that  have  received  American  registry  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Besides  these  the  same  company  has  main- 
tained a  weekly  service  of  fine  new  steamers  {The  Elder  and  Fyffes) 
between  this  port  and  Bristol,  England,  via  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

There  are  also  three  other  lines  of  steamships  from  Europe  making 
monthly  visits  at  this  port,  one  from  Genoa,  Italy  (La  Veloce), 
another  from  Barcelona,  Spain  (La  Cia,  Transatlantica  Espafiola), 
and  the  British  Leland  Line.  Also  there  are  a  few  small  Nor- 
wegian steamers  in  the  fruit  trade  making  several  trips  a  month 
between  this  port  and  southern  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  Banana  Infection — Cocoa  Cultivation. 

The  banana  industry  is  struggling  against  the  disease  that  has 
attacked  nearly  all  the  plantations  in  the  district  and  has  de- 
vastated several  of  the  largest  and  best.  As  no  one  has  yet  dis- 
covered a  remedy  that  has  proved  effective,  little  hope  is  offered  for 
this  greatest  of  all  the  industries  on  this  coast,  which  opened  up  and 
developed  the  country. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate  offers  about  the  only  practical  salvation  for  this 
district,  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  as  soon  as  the  banana  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  any  neighborhood  the  planters  can  imme- 
diately put  in  cocoa  plants  between  the  rows  of  bananas.  The  cocoa 
plants,  however,  need  four  to  five  years  to  arrive  at  a  fruit-producing 
stage  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  show  to  any  great  extent  among  the 
principal  exports  from  the  district. 

Coffee  Shipments — Minerals. 

Although  coffee  is  not  a  j)i'oduct  of  this  district  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported from  this  port.  Over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  coffee  raised  in 
Costa  Rica  is  shipped  from  Port  Limon,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  all 
this  goes  to  Great  Britain.  The  crop  for  1914  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  1913  and  300,000  pounds  more  were  exported  to  the 
United  States,  but  ov\4ng  to  lower  prices  the  declared  valuation  was 
about  $22,000  less. 

All  the  mining  industries  in  Costa  Rica  are  on  the  Pacific  slope 
and  not  in  this  district,  but  like  coffee  the  products  are  shipped  from 
this  port.  All  the  active  mines  practically  closed  down  early  in  1914, 
which  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  consu- 
late for  the  United  States. 

Injport  and  Export  Trade  of  the  District. 

The  effects  of  the  European  war  are  clearly  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  this  district  by 
countries  for  1914  compared  with  1913,  for,  while  the  exports  show  a 
small  increase,  the  imports  greatly  diminished.     The  war  did  not 
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affect  the  production  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  but  it  practi- 
cally paralyzed  the  imports  for  the  last  six  months. 


Countries. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

$3,098,874 

1,109.983 

1,145,649 

420,094 

142,064 

595,956 

33,059,640 
849,t'00 
793,280 
113,320 
141,650 
708,210 

S4, 380, 927 

4, 249, 519 

292,000 

96, 421 

$3,520,316 

5,238,524 

Germany    

395,000 

97,000 

Italy 

723,326 

662,194 

Total     

7,113,220 

5,066,000 

9,742,193 

9,913,034 

Imports  Into  Port  Limon, 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal    articles    imported   into 
Port  Limon  for  1914  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin: 


Articles. 


United 
States. 


Great 
Britain. 


Germany. 


France, 
etc. 


Beer 

Canned  goods 

Cashmere 

Clothing,  cotton  . . 

Cement 

Coal 

Codfish 

Coffee  sacks 

Condensed  milk. . . 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs,  etc 

Electric  material. . 

Flour 

Furniture 

Hardware 

Iron  pipes 

Iron  roofing 

Lard 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Mining  materials. . 
Railway  materials 

Rice 

Tobacco 

Wheat 


S12, 000 
25,000 
7,000 
20,000 
32, 000 

230, 000 
36,  ax) 
8,000 
7,000 

206, 000 
83,000 

150,000 

194,000 
60,000 
30,000 

102,000 
50,000 
95,000 
67,000 
69, 000 

105, 000 
42,000 

178, 000 
56,000 
52,000 

363,000 


S7,000 
2,  SCO 

35,000 
5,000 


S40,000 

3,500 

26,000 

16,000 

30,000 


8,000 

65,000 

52, 000 

202,000 

20,000 


7,000 
2,  .500 
8,000 
112,000 
22,000 
10,000 


4,500 
3,500 
4,000 
40,000 


5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
35,000 


25,000 
7,000 
9,000 


16,000 

'io'ooo' 


?24,000 

24,000 

16,000 

10,000 

"26,000 

9,000 

2,500 

15,500 

120,000 

38,000 

3,000 

0  6,000 

3,  .500 

1,500 

2,000 

25,000 

5,000 

1,000 

117,000 


18,000 


75,000 
15,000 


1,000 

0  46,000 

9,000 

39,000 


a  Panama. 


Principal  Exports  and  Destination. 

The  principal  exports  and  their  value  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France  from  Port  Limon  during  1914,  accord- 
ing to  customs  statistics,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany. 

France. 

$2,680,000 

194, 6.50 

10.000 

488,000 

37,760 

9,300 

18,000 

81,792.995 

3,969,844 

50, 850 

Coffee 

$;!57,000 

S46,000 

5,000 

Hides 

4,000 
130 

30,000 
800 

Rubber  ....            

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  coffee  crop,  which  is  Great 
Britain's  chief  import  from  Costa  Pica,  and  the  falling  off  in  the 
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banana  crop,  gold  and  silver,  hides,  a  ad  rubber,  wb.icli  mostly  go  to 
the  United  States,  the  latter  country  took  second  place  in  the  exports 
from  Costa  Eica  last  year. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  Statcf-. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  exports 
from  Port  Limon  to  tlie  United  States  during  the  calendar  years 
1913  and  1011,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  consulate  at  Port 
Limon : 


Article? 


Bananas s!  cms 

Cocoa poinids 

CoSee do . . 


Gold  (bars) 

Hides pounds 

Rubber do . . 

Silver 


Sugar 

All  other  articles 


.poundi 


Total . 


1013 


Quantities.      Values. 


e,. '100,248 

242.928 

1,5.51.000 


^2.4i:j 
71, 040 


,112,121 

57,S40 
210.000 
440, 4.V0 

Os.bO; 

ss.  ooj 

423, 700 


12.170 


1014 


Quantities.      Values 


4,  £02, 233 

SS,334 

1,541,477 


231,9413 
17,547 


S2,6S0,311 

10.600 

194, GoG 

38,000 

37, 760 

9,300 

48,000 

4,930 

15, 760 


3,039,317 


'  The  tables  of  exports  for  1913  and  1914  do  not  include  the  bananas 
from  the  Sixaola  district  which  were  declared  for  export  at.  the 
Bocas  del  Toro  Agenc}'',  Panama,  and  amounted  to  1,851,733  stems 
in  1913  and  2,327,961  stems  in  1914. 
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